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of the Tyne, had been a walled town, though most of the
ancient walls had disappeared and what was left was mainly
ruinous, and the houses had spread out far beyond the ancient
limits. Outside the old walls, between them and the river
banks, was a long line of wharves, reputed the longest in
England, except those of Yarmouth. These wharves were used
largely for the coal trade, of which Newcastle was the principal
centre, though Sunderland had already invaded its monopoly
in the supply of the London market. Newcastle, however, had
other industries besides coaL Newcastle grindstones were
famous all over the world, and the manufacture of hardware
was also becoming, in the early eighteenth century, an im-
portant local industry.
From the wharves by the river-side the road sloped steeply
up towards the walls. Within these, the town had two broad
main streets, flanked by good shops and houses and built
mostly of stone: for, although the gentry and nobility were by
this time beginning to desert Newcastle as a place of winter
residence, there were still a good many big stone mansions,
as well as public buildings, in the city itself. Apart from the
two main streets, and the numerous churches and the ruined
castle, the town consisted of a maze of narrow alleys, with
buildings constructed largely of timber, though some of the
older structures were of stone, and brick was also used to a
certain extent. Both Newcastle and Gateshead were built on
steep slopes running up from the river; and, the land on the
Newcastle side being irregular, the principal buildings were
largely perched on high ground, with crowded lesser buildings
on the slopes beneath them. Newcastle was notoriously a
smoky town, because of the ironworks and its extensive use of
coal; and despite its great mansions it was no longer a resort
of gaiety or fashion. Perhaps our traveller might have seen
its first playhouse being built, in readiness for its opening in
1748; but Newcastle Playhouse was designed for the citizens
rather than for the fashionable visitors. Its trading activity,
both in foreign commerce and in the sea-borne coal trade
with London, gave it a considerable number of wealthy
merchants, whose houses were already spreading over the
high land round the Town Moor towards Jesmond. The city